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heard that Edward was about, and left their poorer neighbours to be cast
in the r61e of cuckolds. And as he was indifferent of a woman's honour, so he
gave little thought to the needs of his subjects: he fleeced them of their
money, debased their coinage,- purloined their goods; and he passed into
memory as a miserable reprobate who would sell his country's honour for a
bag of crowns.

Declared king by parliamentary vote, hallowed in the abbey church at
Westminster in the accustomed form, Edward nevertheless sat uneasily on his
throne.   As long as Henry VI. and his son Edward lived, a section of the com-
munity would look to them as their lawful rulers, and they would inevitably
attract the sympathy of all with a grievance against his government.    The
Lancastrian danger was squarely faced : victories at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham
pacified the northern districts  (1464); and Wales was soon brought under
subjection.  But for Edward the feeling of insecurity remained : he was conscious
of the fact that he owed his exalted position to Warwick and his Nevil connec-
tions, and at any moment it might be challenged by them.   It was Warwick who
won the victory at Northampton, which was the prelude to the Yorkist kingship ;
he had skilfully secured London when, after the Lancastrian victory at the second
battle of St Albans, the capital lay at the mercy of Edward's enemies;  he
had subjugated Wales;   his brother, John Lord Montagu, had pacified the
north and for his services was rewarded by Edward with the Percy earldom of
Northumberland;   his other brother George, elected Archbishop of York in
1464, was the chancellor ; his uncles were the Lords Abergavenny, Fauconberg,
and Latimer; and the Duke of Norfolk was his cousin.   Richer than any other
member of the baronage he was consequently able to maintain a splendid
private army, and few men enjoyed a greater popularity in the country.    Over-
seas it was bluntly said that Edward ruled England " by virtue of the Earl of
Warwick," and for none had the truth of that statement a greater significance
than for Edward himself.

He was determined, therefore, to free himself from the toils of the Nevil
power. Matters came to a head in 1464. Warwick had strong pro-French
sympathies, and advocated a marriage between Edward and Bona of Savoy,
the sister-in-law of Louis XI. Negotiations were opened, and it was arranged
that Warwick himself should go to France to make the final arrangements ;
but Edward was compelled to announce that on ist May he had married secretly
the Lady Elizabeth Grey, the widow of Sir John Grey of Grobey, and the
daughter of Richard Wydville, Lord Rivers, who had married the Dowager
Duchess of Bedford. The great nobles said that the lady was not good enough
for him, but their opinion was obviously influenced by her Lancastrian con-
nections and Edward's refusal to marry into their families- Warwick was
furiously angry: committed to the French match, he looked upon Edward's